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Leaders in Libraries 


Leaders in 

Library work should be 
Lavish with 

Labor and 

Learning. They should allow for 
Leisure also, in order to 
Link 

Life with 

Learning. For truly 
Lofty 

Living is the 

Leverage that 

Lights the 

Law-abiding and 

Lends 

Leaven to influence. 
Let us 

Launch a campaign for 
Laughter among 
Leaders, for it also 
Leavens and 

Leads to 

Liberal support. 


Leaders in 

Library work are 

Loyal to all; are always on the 
Level, are 

Large-hearted, 

Lovers of mankind, eschew 
Luxury, 

Levity, and 

Laisser-faire. 

Leaders 

Love the 

Letter L 

Like the French illuminators; 
Leave nothing at 

Loose ends for others to 
Label; are never 

Lazy or 

Listless or 

Little. Always 

Light the way for others 
Liberally. To Roget and 
Libraries be the praise and 
Laurel. Amen. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
Experiences of borrowers in Public Libraries 


Few people engaged in library work 
realize what a very small town library 
is like. The library which I am speak- 
ing of is not in an especially “small 
town”; it is just that it is “small town” 
type. 

In the basement of the court house it 
is allotted one corner of floor space. 
Here about four thousand volumes, 
mostly fiction, are inconspicuously 
shelved. These books are available to 
the public on Saturday afternoons be- 
tween the hours of two and five o’ciock. 

There is no such thing as a trained li- 
brarian to overlook the work there. The 
library is fostered by one of the two 
women’s clubs, and financed by its own 
fines and one hundred dollars per year 
of city appropriations. So, necessarily, 
the service is entirely voluntary, and 
often grudgingly given by the busy ma- 
trons of the community. 

It is very simple to draw books from 
this library. One fiction and one non- 
fiction per person, and the charging sys- 
tem consists of simply writing the bor- 
rower’s name on the retained book card. 
| aie, Traveling Library sends 
out, at intervals, a case of books that 
supplements the library’s shelves. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty new books a 
year are purchased. 


Accession and circulation records are 
kept, and there is some mending done. 
Otherwise, the care of the library is not 
much of a burden upon the community. 

Most of these tasks are performed by 
one interested old lady, who, I venture to 
say, has more civic interest than the 
mayor and city council all thrown to- 
gether. 

About 85% of the books are fiction of 
the “popular novel” type. These seem 
to be “what is wanted”, and so they are 
almost exclusively purchased. The non- 
fiction is mostly travel books, books of 
donated essays, biography and collections 
of plays. There are absolutely no ref- 
erence books! Not even an atlas or a 


dictionary! The children’s books show 
more balance in selection, although the 
Pepper and Little Colonel sets could be 
weeded out advantageously. 

Who uses this library? The children? 
Yes, and the women. “Just something 
to read over Sunday” is what they come 
for. The non-fiction shelves are never 
touched save during summer vacations 
when some college youth wants to keep 
up his good habits. 

And what about the men? Well, in 
that library I saw precisely three men 
besides the janitor. One was bringing 
back the book that his daughter had bor- 
rowed, another was the county surveyor 
who took out a travel book about Alaska, 
and the third was the local scout master 
who wanted some books to read to the 
boys at camp. And that was all! 

No doubt the men of the town read 
the books that their wives brought home. 
But what encouragement to the librarian? 

What should be done for the library 
in such a community? If it does not, 
will not make use of the library as it is, 
how can the townspeople be induced to 
want a library as a real institution in 
their midst? Only those who have lived 
in a city for awhile, for instance the 
college people, or the people who have 
discovered somewhere what a library 
can be and do, realize what is lacking. 
The people who hold the city purse 
strings sit back and say “Why, we’ve got 
a library! What more do you want?” 

It is a town of 2500. The average 
weekly circulation is about 90 books. 

What should we want? Surely it is 
not municipal extravagance to want 
“Gopher Prairie” to have a higher and 
more useful reading average than one 
book to twenty-eight people per week. 


I went to__-_---- to teach in the fall, 
and after the first few days decided to 
get acquainted with the library. I was 
not introduced to the girl at the desk. 
I simply hunted up a book and then 
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went to see about charging it. Much to 
my surprise I found that when I told 
her my name and position, I had wait- 
ing for me a library card all made out 
and ready for me—a habit in the case 
of the teachers I found. There was no 
question asked about my being a teacher 
and the card was handed over with no 
arguments. 


My contact with the librarians in the 
public library at -------- , Illinois, as 
an unknown patron was very pleasant. 
I went there for information on a book 
of electricity during an examination pe- 
riod. The head librarian and her desk 
assistant gave their time for a little 
while answering my questions and hunt- 
ing the best book for my purpose. 
When I asked to take the book out over- 
night, they were very gracious, and 
when they learned that I was a resident 
of another town they took just my name, 
the town from which I came, and the 
people with whom I was staying. I was 
not asked to pay a deposit. When the 
chief librarian learned that I was tak- 
ing the teachers’ examination, she took 
me into her office and gave me several 
pointers which proved very helpful to 
me. 

The atmosphere and attitude of the 
best service possible to all patrons was 
what impressed me most in my visit to 
this library as an unknown patron. 
They were very pleasant and seemed to 
be glad to be of service to those who 
came for information. 


I decided one afternoon to go into the 
emesis Library to see whether or not 
I could find a certain book I wanted—I 
looked around, couldn’t find that particu- 
lar book, but did find three others that 
I had been wanting to read. So I took 
all three, and went up to the loan desk— 
waited my turn—said I’d like to take 
out a card. 

“Are you a resident of ~__-___- ti 

“No, I’m a student.” 


“Well, then you will have to have 
someone whose name is in the directory 
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sign your application for you.” And 
she handed me the application card. 
Then noticing the books I was carrying, 
she laughed, “Well, I guess you won’t 
take those books today.” 

“No?” I was greatly surprised, be- 
cause I had fully expected that I could 
take them out at once. 

“No. The application has to be filled 
out—signed—and the card made before 
you can take out any books.” 

“Oh, thank you,” I said—taking the 
application and walking out. I thought 
that wasn’t the way our home town li- 
brary does. Then I decided maybe they 
had to be very sure of their borrowers, 
because of the large number of tran- 
sients in the city. 


A few weeks ago I asked for a cer- 
tain magazine at the desk of the__-_---_- 
Library. The magazine was in the base- 
ment and the assistant merely said so 
and did not offer to get me the copy that 
I asked for. It was not especially nec- 
essary that I should have the magazine 
but if I had really wanted it I would 
not have felt like asking her to get it, 
for she did not give any signs of wish- 
ing to be of any service. Such an ac- 
tion would make the patron hesitate in 
asking for any desired service, and in 
the end the library is going to suffer. 

In contrast to this service I had quite 
a different experience at the -__------- 
Library. I asked for a magazine in the 
Periodical Room that I was not able to 
find on the shelf. The assistant kindly 
offered to get the number which was 
locked in a closet, ready to be bound. 
She also asked me if there were any 
others that I wished. 


As a timid freshman, I experienced 
my first encounter with the appalling 
card catalogs of the College Library. 
The task of finding the library proper 
had been arduous enough in the first 
place, with the problem presented by 
vast hallways, and mysterious staircases. 
My approach to the catalogs was char- 
acterized by an extreme diffidence, this 
feeling being considerably heightened by 
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the time I had attempted the filling-out 
ef a call slip. With foreboding, I tend- 
ered my slip to one of the frightfully 
efficient personages at the desk. It 
seems that I had made the not uncom- 
mon mistake of filling out the slip in- 
correctly. I was promptly, and very 
courteously informed of my error by 
the librarian, who gave me added in- 
formation concerning the rather puz- 
zling arrangement of the system. The 
tone of voice, choice of words, and gen- 
eral attitude of the librarian were so 
pleasant, helpful, and considerate that I 
not only learned while I listened, but 
lost my fear as well. Upon filling out 
the call slip correctly, I received my 
book, all of the transaction being accom- 
plished with the greatest efficiency and 
courtesy upon the part of the librarian. 
I later learned that the individual who 
had so kindly remedied my unsophisti- 
cated ignorance was Mr. -------- , him- 
self, assistant librarian. 


Just the other day, in working on 
ait , I found another reference in 
the card catalog of the --_-_----- Li- 
brary. I filled out a call slip and asked 
one of the librarians at the desk, where 
I might find this book in the stacks. 

“T’ll get it for you”, he said. Al- 
though I preferred to get it myself, for 
I only wanted to glance at it, he in- 
sisted upon getting it for me. 

When he returned with the volume he 
said, “You’ll find what you want on 
page 22”. I certainly was surprised 
and pleased at his thoughtfulness—the 
volume was a bound number of some 
educational bulletins. With the mate- 
rial that I had copied onto the call slip, 
I shouldn’t have found this particular 
bibliography very readily. 
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I just couldn’t help feeling grateful. 


Patron: I would like to make applica- 
tion for a library card. 


Assistant: Have you ever had a library 
card here? 

Patron: No. 

Assistant: Are you attending the Uni- 
versity? 

Patron: Yes. 

Assistant: Have you your University 


registration card with you? 

Patron: Yes. 

Assistant: That is the only identifica- 
tion required. Please fill out this ap- 
plication blank. (I filled it out) If 
you wish to draw books today we will 
issue them to you on your name. 
Your library cards will be ready for 
you tomorrow. (Assistant then gave 
brief, clear instructions concerning the 
borrower’s privileges, location of card 
catalog, and location of stacks.) 


(Two assistants visiting at desk in 
main foyer where card catalog is lo- 


cated.) 

Patron: Do you have any open stacks? 

Assistant: The card catalog is over 
there. 

Patron: I found the catalog but I won- 
dered whether all the stacks were 
closed. 

Assistant: What do you mean? 

Patron: Are patrons allowed to go to 
the stacks? 

Assistant: What would any one want 


to go to the stacks for? The books 
are all listed in the catalog. 

Patron: I wanted to see the collection 
of books in the 300’s and the Spanish 
sections. 

Assistant: Open stacks are over there. 


(Pointing to fiction room.) 





RIB LAKE LIBRARY 


Friday, February 25, was an important 
event in the history of the Rib Lake 
Library. It marked the dedication of 
the new building, which was the climax 
of twenty-seven years of service. 


The library was started by a small 
group of women known as the Twen- 
tieth Century Club. The library was 
later turned over to the village, although 
the aid given by the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury Club continued to be its mainstay. 
In 1926, the Village Board voted to 
build a library building. Up to this 
time, the library had been maintained 
in a little frame building which stood 
on the lot which had been purchased 
some time previous. A building commit- 
tee was appointed—plans were drawn, a 
contract was made, and work begun. 
The building was completed in December. 

The building is of red brick, and is 
located on a corner one block from the 
main street. It is very pleasing in ap- 
pearance—with its wide windows show- 
ing glimpses of the interior. The base- 
ment is not completely finished. At 
some future time when more money is 
available, it is planned to finish this so 
as to use it for social rooms. The main 
floor is divided into two sections, one 
for children, and one for adults. The 
desk is located between these—so that 
the librarian can supervise the entire 
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room. At the back of the desk is a 
smaller room, which is used as a store- 
room and librarian’s office—mending 
supplies and such things are kept here. 
There are shelves along all the walls— 
coming up to the window-sills on the 
sides where the windows are located. 
The total cost of the building, without 
the furniture, came to $6985.13. Its 
size is twenty-six by forty feet, with 
the office in the rear ten by fourteen 
feet. 

The formal opening of the new library 
was Friday, February 25, 1927. Story- 
hours were held for children at various 
times during the day. In the evening 
there was a special program which at- 
tracted a capacity attendance. Visitors 
from the County Seat came for the oc- 
casion. It was a successful opening and 
the Rib Lake Public Library was well- 
launched on its new era of service. 

JANE MORGAN 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Summer Opportunities 


School is over. The children are free. 
The school room door closes behind 
them and shuts away all thought of 
books until the fall. All thought of 
books,—yes, this is sadly true if read- 
ing has been associated through the win- 
ter with school; if the library work for 
the children has been conducted through 
class room collections and through effi- 
cient branches in the schools. Reading 
has been associated in the child’s mind 
with imposed tasks, with the necessary 
work of the school day. The love of 
reading for itself, the real education of 
voluntary acquisition of a book, the in- 
sight into a larger world through the 
privilege of browsing over shelves of 
volumes not associated with assignments, 
belongs peculiarly to the service of the 
Children’s Room in the Public Library. 

Furthermore, when the service to 
children of a city is cared for by a highly 
organized school library system, rather 
than through the Public Library unit, 
the vacation periods mean the curtail- 


ing of access to books or at best a diffi- 
cult transition to other machinery of 
distribution. 

The voluntary and unrestricted con- 
tact with books, then, which develops 
not the ability to read but the love of 
reading is the peculiar privilege of the 
Public Library. And the summer months 
bring special duties and opportunities to 
the Children’s Librarian or to the Li- 
brarian who because of the size of her 
staff has no one but herself responsible 
for the children’s work. 

The pressure of the school session is 
over. The cessation of required reading 
and assignments takes away the grind 
of prepared doses. The children’s Li- 
brarian is free to serve and stimulate 
the voluntary reader. 


VACATION SCHEMES 


The child’s summer day is full of a 
number of things,—an incidental break- 
fast, bare-footed freedom, woods and 
meadow, or a hot city street, playmates, 
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idleness, and a book if one is available. 
Not every child finds the book. Be- 
cause of this, libraries have contrived 
schemes for bringing the child and the 
book together, in the care-free summer 
days, for introducing undiscovered titles, 
for setting a goal before the reader. 

These schemes can be found multi- 
plied in library literature: the play 
ground collections, the camp libraries, 
the “good story” lists, “favorite char- 
acters,” “new friends in books,” honor 
rolls for registered readers, gold stars 
for good records, vacation reading cer- 
tificates, reported reviews. 

Now, underlying these schemes, what 
is the Librarian’s ultimate purpose? 

First, it is te provide book contact as 
fully as possible to the children; and to 
keep the library unit working to ca- 
pacity. 

Secondly, it is to help the child make 
use of his leisure for lasting pleasure. 

Thirdly, it is to furnish some organ- 
ized guide or machinery by which the 
child may mark his progress, by which 
the reader may watch the measure of 
his reading. The satisfaction of a self- 
set goal attained is a justified stimulus 
to progress; the pleasure, a stimulus to 
further reading. 


SUMMER PATRONAGE 


The summer, of course, is the period 
of least patronage in all departments of 
the library. But this gives the chil- 
dren’s librarian the opportunity for de- 
voting more attention to the individual, 
for passing on an interest in a favorite 
book, for attracting the attention of the 
idle group, for exchanging more leis- 
urely comment with the readers, and for 
personally discovering the scattered, po- 
tential readers who are not caught in 
the scheme of organized groups. 

The successful Children’s Room keeps 
its voluntary patronage regardless of 
school schedules. The children volun- 
tarily seek their books in the well di- 
rected children’s rooms in summer as 
well as in winter. 


How, then, shall the real children’s 
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librarian use the opportunity of the 
summer? 

Two things must be accomplished: 
the summer opportunity met; and plans 
and preparatory work for the winter 
completed. 

For the first, the librarian will make 
plain to the children before they scatter 
for vacation the fact that the Public Li- 
brary does not close for vacation; that 
it will still be possible to read about 
Indians, to read about Wonderland, to 
find Fairy Tale books that were always 
hard to get in the rush of winter read- 
ing, to follow up the story of the boy 
and the men who went to the North 
Pole regions, to read what happened to 
Cosette. 


THE MAKING OF LISTS 


Then, to offer the titles of books to be 
searched for and read, books which will 
make the summer remembered. This 
will be the familiar “Vacation Reading 
List” method, but lists may be such un- 
inspiring pieces of paper and print that 
the successful librarian will keep in 
mind what interests the reader. Ro- 
mance for girls in their teens* with sub- 
jects like Call of the gypsies, A group 
of rebels, In the days of the Robber Bar- 
ons, makes much more tempting reading 
than a hackneyed author and title list. 
Incidentally a reader is more interested 
in the title of a book than in the author; 
and a title is likely to pique curiosity 
much more than a column of surnames. 
Booksellers realize this when they em- 
phasize the title rather than the author 
in a list for patrons, and librarians 
might well take the suggestion. 

To meet the summer’s second oppor- 
tunity the librarian will survey her book 
stock, (there is better opportunity than 
in the winter), and pick out for her 
own reading volumes which she has only 
skimmed before. This, that she may 
have larger resources for her work. 


SUMMER BUYING 


And last and most important in im- 
proving the administration of the de- 


*St. Paul P. L. 1921 
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partment, the book buying for the win- 
ter must be done. All the necessary re- 
placements will have been discovered 
through inventory and the search for 
cheaper or more satisfactory editions of 
these will offer the interest of a puzzle. 
The further duplication of titles which 
the Library has popularized will next 
be provided for. And the coveted addi- 
tions to the children’s titles—(the few 
real contributions to children’s litera- 
ture will have been noted as announce- 
ments and reviews have been read)— 
will have been listed for purchase at 
this time. 

The librarian will be sure that her 
children’s book stock will meet the heavy 
needs of the winter,—two books for ev- 
ery child (and she knows the number of 
children for she has the school census). 

And during the summer months the 
work of entering and cataloging these 
fresh new volumes will be completed so 
that in the fall when the school doors 
open again and the play hours are fewer 
the Children’s Librarian will be ready to 
meet the winter’s work. 


WuaT SHALL BE ADDED 

A group of lists to be checked for buy- 
ing: 

Standard catalog for High School Li- 
braries, Part I, compiled by Zaidie 
Brown and published by H. W. Wil- 
son at $2.50. Of course this will be 
used to suggest additional titles. 


Children’s Reading by Terman & Lima, 
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Appleton, $2.00, is full of annotated 
titles on all subjects. 

“Spring output of children’s books” and 
“Fall output” in Library Journal for 
April 1 and October 1, 1926. Not se- 
lected, of course, but for convenient 
checking. 


“Best Books of 1925” in Library Journal 
for October 1, 1926 selected by New 
York Libraries. 


The Child’s First Books, which contains 
an unending number of picture books, 
both American and foreign. This list 
is issued for $.35, by Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 509 West 121 
Street, New York City. 


Books for young readers—also issued at 
$.35 by the Child Study Association 
offers suggestions. 


Children’s catalog of 4100 books—that 
“must have” at a children’s desk—of 
course should be checked for the titles 
that the library has not already 
bought. 


Twenty-five hundred standard juveniles 
—the catalog issued free by H. R. 
Huntting, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is a satisfaction to use because of its 
information on editions and binding. 
Huntting’s supplementary lists may be 
carefully watched also. 


New titles and new editions will of 
course be found in the year’s Booklist 
and in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin. 





COUNTY NEWS 


Brown County. The circulation 
throughout the county from the Kellogg 
Public Library increased during 1926 
by 13,408 over the previous year. The 
total circulation was 28,393. The county 
superintendent at the beginning of the 
school year sent to the library a list o7 
books needed by the teachers in the rural 
school and titles required by the reading 
circle. According to this list many dup- 
licate copies were purchased. Under 


the direction of Mrs. Gallagher, chil- 
dren’s librarian and Miss Sharp, super- 
visor of school libraries, school collec- 
tions have been sent to the towns of Al- 
louez, Bellevue, De Pere, Eaton, Glen- 
more, Howard, Hobart, Lawrence, Mor- 
rison, New Denmark, Preble, Suamico, 
Scott, Wrightstown, Pittsfield, Ashwau- 
benou, Holland, Humboldt, and Pulaski. 
In all 8,872 volumes were sent to schools. 
In addition to the books deposited in 
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schools, general stations were also main- 
tained in Greenleaf, Hobart, New Frank- 
en, Pulaski, Oneida, Rockland, and Su- 
amico. For service to other individuals 
or groups in the county, books were sent 
by parcel post and express. It is hoped 
that during 1927 some arrangement 
may be made whereby a member of the 
Library staff may be allowed time to 
make personal visits to the stations to 
determine the needs of the community 
and to see to what extent the collections 
sent to those stations satisfy those needs. 

Members of the Kellogg Public Library 
were unable to attend the conference of 
county librarians in Madison on April 
2 because of the pressure of local work 
on that Saturday. 


La Crosse County. The county ora- 
torical and declamatory contest received 
great help from the county library. A 
special collection of readers and speak- 
ers was provided by the library augment- 
ing the local collection by approximately 
150 volumes from the Traveling Library 
in Madison. 

Attractive volumes of poetry have re- 
cently been purchased for the county 
and are being used to great advantage. 
A gift of 100 books of fiction from a lo- 
cal patron increased the number of vol- 
umes on the shelves of the Campbell Li- 
brary Club library. 

Mrs. Frank Smith, County Librarian, 
attended the county conference in Mad- 
ison on April 2. 


Rusk County. Payments on the 1927 
appropriation have had to be discontin- 
ued by the county because of difficult 
financial conditions. Similar curtailment 
was made in other county departments. 
It is hoped that some arrangement with 
the city may be made whereby the ser- 
vice can be continued, at least to the 
extent of 1926 service. The county made 
such a request and hopes to be able to 
meet the appropriation in another year. 


Racine County. The library reading 
contest which has been carried on 
through the county through March and 
April was concluded by two special pro- 
grams planned by the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of Racine County Library and 
Miss Clark, County Librarian. This 
contest has made hundreds of new read- 
ers and has been of untold value to young 
and old. 

The first program concluding the con- 
test took place at 3 P. M. in the Rural 
Normal School at Union Grove. This 
program was especially planned for the 
young people. Mrs. Mary Hastings 
Bradley, explorer of the interior of Af- 
rica and author of several books on Af- 
rica, showed moving pictures and slides 
to illustrate her talk. Mrs. Bradley was 
also the speaker at the evening meeting 
at the Agricultural School at Rochester. 
Mrs. Bradley is an enthusiastic speaker. 

Admission tickets to both programs 
were distributed and schools were per- 
mitted to close to allow the children to 
attend the program. Conveyances were 
also provided to take the children to Un- 
ion Grove. Awards in the patrons read- 
ing circle contest were announced at this 
time. 


Station Service 


A custodian in a Wisconsin county li- 
brary station with a small collection of 
books had a patron who read only west- 
ern or adventure stories. Through the 
custodian’s interest in other books he 
began to read others and eventually de- 
cided to attend night school. Now he is 
a prominent member of the local school 
board. 


Green County, Ohio 


Green County, Ohio, by a vote of 2 tol 
established county library service. It is 
significant of the Green County cam- 
paign that it was put over by laymen; 
a committee headed by three Xenia 
women backed by workers throughout the 
entire county. Clever billboard and pos- 
ter advertising was a striking campaign 
feature, while continuous newspaper pub- 
licity and talks before groups of every 
type kept the issue constantly before 
the people. The spoken word and gen- 
erous newspaper publicity were undoubt- 
edly the telling features. 

—Ohio Libraries, Nov. 1926. 
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New Jersey County Service 


Robert D. MacLeod of Dunfermline, 
Scotland and Sarah B. Askew of New 
Jersey Library Commission give a vivid 
picture of county service in the Library 
Journal for April 1, 1927. A trained 
librarian is selected for the work at the 
head of each county library. This li- 
brarian makes trips with the books to the 
station or branch through the county at 
intervals of a month. She leaves new 
books and takes away those no longer 
read, allowing the committee or the li- 
brarian to select others from the central 
stock. By such exchange no book is 
standing unused on the shelves of a 
branch, and each community has a con- 
tinual supply of new titles. The librar- 
ians on these visits advise with those 
in charge and find out what the com- 
munities special wants or needs are. Any 
particular book wanted during the in- 
terval between visits is sent by mail 
or special delivery from central head- 
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quarters. The officers at headquarters 
also act as a source of information and 
reference on all topics which the local 
branch cannot satisfy. 


The county librarians work in closest 
cooperation with all county officials 
whose work has any bearing on rural 
interests. 


County collections are augmented by 
additional volumes from the State Li- 
brary Commission. 


The number of stations and branches 
in New Jersey counties ranges from 91 
in the most sparsely settled county to 
149 in the largest. The volumes at these 
distributing centers range from 50 to 
several thousand according to the size 
of the community. It is desired to place 
in the community at least one book for 
every inhabitant. These local collections 
render service at home and constantly 
draw on the large collection owned by 
the county. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Agnes King 


Points to be Considered when Selecting 
an Atlas 


A good atlas is an indispensable work 
of reference for the public library, and 
must be chosen with care and used with 
intelligence on the part of the librarian 
to get the full benefit of its varied store 
of information. Indexes, symbolic de- 
vices, and abbreviations, should be care- 
fully studied in order to make effective 
use of an atlas as a reference tool. In 
making a decision which atlas to pur- 
chase, the following items should be tak- 
en under consideration: 

Price. Prices range from the cheap 
atlas with maps on a small scale, such 
as the Literary Digest gives away with 
a new subscription or offers for 98c to 
its regular subscribers (and, by the way, 
this is a good atlas for the price) to 
the more expensive atlas with large scale 
maps, as the Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
Commercial Atlas of America which is 
sold for $36.00 on a yearly lease. The 


type of atlas to buy depends on the 
money on hand for its purchase and the 
atlases and geographical material al- 
ready in the library. 

Date. Most important since the World 
war, as practically three continents have 
been materially affected by changed 
boundary lines and names. Note copy- 
right date versus imprint date, which 
may mean simply a reprinting of an 
older map. Some atlases indicate copy- 
right dates on individual maps, but sel- 
dom on all maps included. Are recent 
changes and new spelling of names giv- 
en? See Oslo, Leningrad, etc. Are these 
changes also incorporated in the index? 


Authority of publisher. Does the at- 
las have the backing of a well-known firm 
who have had experience in making and 
distributing reference books? Does it 
contain a great deal of irrelevant mate- 
rial or “padding” which may be found 
more conveniently in handbooks? For 
example, lives of the presidents, his- 
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tories of the world war, unattractive il- 
lustrations, wordy descriptions of plac- 
es. 


Cartography. Are the best authori- 
tative sources, maps, and recent sur- 
veys used? The librarian should exam- 
ine for accuracy, some section with 
which she is personally familiar. Is 
the coloring artistic? A map may be a 
thing of beauty. Note scale of maps. 
Are large maps given on several pages? 
These are sometimes hard to use and 
the perspective is lost. Are maps mount- 
ed on tape so that they lie flat when the 
book is opened? Are names in large, 
legible, black type? Are names on cor- 
rect side of boundary lines or rivers? 
Are boundaries of different states, coun- 
tries, or counties clearly distinguishable; 
either solid color or broad lines of color? 
A black line is usually not sufficient to 
make the boundary stand out clearly. 


Symbolic devices and abbreviations. 
Full explanation of symbolic devices, 
colored or broken lines, etc. should be 
given with each map. As useful as 
the key word line in a dictionary. Li- 
brarian should look up list of abbrevi- 
ations used. 


Index and Table of Contents. The 
Table of Contents is arranged alphabetic- 
ally as a rule in atlases, especially those 
that have a classified index. Use Table 
of Contents for countries, continent divis- 
ions, and special maps. The best ar- 
rangement is the universal index, other- 
wise it is often necessary to use a gaz- 
etteer to identfy the place name. The 
universal index of the Century atlas of 
the world is a very useful index and can 
be used with other atlases for identifi- 
cation of the name of a place. Mar- 
ginal indexes for individual maps are 
useful. 


Loose-leaf atlases. The mechanism of 
the loose-leaf atlas has not been com- 
pletely solved to the satisfaction of the 
public library where atlases receive hard 
usage. The loose-leaf system makes a 
good selling point for agents who sell 
encyclopedias and atlases built on this 
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principle, but librarians have not found 
the service entirely satisfactory. 


Foreign versus American atlases. 
Foreign atlases very often have better 
eartography. The map making of Bar- 
tholomew in England and Stieler in Ger- 
many is excellent. However in foreign 
atlases, American maps are frequently 
relegated to the rear and old, out-of- 
date maps retained. Then there is the 
disadvantage of foreign comparisons and 
the foreign point of view. 


Features to be noted. Contour lines 
and shading; isothermic lines; oil pipe 
lines; electric railways; highway maps; 
distances between cities; oceanic travel 
routes; altitudes of cities and countries 
(Gannett’s Dictionary of altitudes, best 
for this information); observatories; 
submarine cables; routes of explorations. 
Use the whole book, many reference 
questions may be answered from infor- 
mation given in atlases. 


Supplementary geographical material. 
If the library has a good atlas, it may 
often be brought down to date by recent 
maps in yearbooks and almanacs; cur- 
rent magazines of reliable character, as 
World’s Work, Literary Digest, maps of- 
ten accompany these and may be used 
for publicity purposes or bulletin board 
material. Shelf books and textbooks of 
geography contain maps on a fairly 
large scale. Railroads, foreign and 
domestic, and steamship lines frequent- 
ly send out maps. These should be used 
with a grain of caution as they are often 
distorted to make the railroad appear 
to be the shortest distance between two 
points. Automobile guide books and 
maps published by the United States 
government are very useful. Every li- 
brary should have the U. S. topograph- 
ical maps of its own locality. 


Inexpensive Atlases 


Bartholomew, J. G. Handy reference 
atlas of the world. 10th ed. Lauriat, 
1924. $4.50. 

Excellent cartography, accurate and com- 
plete maps. 
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Century atlas of the world. Century, 
1914. $15.00. 
Universal index very useful. Many his- 


torical maps of value. Good, clear maps. 


Cram, G. F. Home-Library atlas. Cram, 
1925. $6.00. 


Large maps of countries whose boundaries 
were affected by the war. 


Hammond, C. S. Modern atlas of the 
world. Hammond, 1924. $3.00. 
A gazetteer index gives area, population, 
and other general information. Has many 
good features. 


Rand McNally & Co. Premier atlas of 
the world. Rand, 1926. $4.50. 


Complete set of maps for the entire world. 
Political and physical maps. Index classi- 
fied, but complete. 


What Encyclopedia Shall I Buy? 


Encyclopedias constitute the most im- 
portant outlay for the reference collec- 
tion and because of the expense involved 
must be selected with caution. The three 
leading encyclopedias in the English 
language are the New international en- 
cyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Americana, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. Re- 
cent editions or reprintings of these en- 
cyclopedias show either certain slight 
changes, or new supplementary volumes 
issued. 

The last fully revised edition of the 
New international encyclopaedia came 
out in 1914-1916. The 1922 issue con- 
tained revisions of population statistics 
and some addition of new pages, but 
was not needed in the library that had 
the 1914-1916 edition. In 1924 a two- 
volume supplement was added. There 
are two forms of this, one to complete 
the 1914-1916 set, and one to complete 
the 1922 set. If a library desires to 
buy the two supplementary volumes, it 
is necessary to indicate which color and 
type of binding, and which edition date 
the library already owns, in order to get 
the supplement that completes its ency- 
clopedia, as the supplements vary slight- 
ly to fit the 1914-1916 and 1922 editions. 
If a library does not have an edition of 
the New International, a very good pur- 
chase is the New popular edition, thir- 
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teen volumes, 1925, price $99.75. This 
consists of the regular twenty-four vol- 
ume set, 1922 with the two-volume sup- 
plement 1924 bound in thirteen volumes 
instead of twenty-six. The paper is 
durable and the volumes are not un- 
wieldy. 


The last complete revision of the En- 
cyclopedia Americana came out in 1918- 
1920. The 1922 printing of this edition 
shows slight changes. A new printing 
of this encyclopedia, 1926, shows slight 
changes throughout, but no extensive 
resetting. Libraries purchasing this en- 
cyclopedia for the first time will natur- 
ally prefer this issue, but the changes 
are not extensive enough to make it 
necessary in libraries which already 
have the 1918-1920 edition or the sim- 
ilarly changed 1922 reissue. 


The last complete revision of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica appeared in 1911. 
This is the well-known 11th edition. 
In 1922 three supplementary volumes 
were added covering the years 1910- 
1921. The combination of the twenty- 
nine volumes of the 11th edition plus 
these three supplementary volumes com- 
prised the 12th edition as the publishers 
termed it. In 1926 three supplementary 
volumes were added. These are directly 
supplementary to the 11th edition of 
1911, covering the years 1910-1925. The 
29 volumes of the 11th edition plus these 
three volumes are the new 13th edition. 
If a library has the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911, it can 
bring its set up-to-date by buying the 
three supplementary volumes of 1926. 
However, if a library already owns the 
three supplementary volumes of 1922, do 
not discard them as they contain a great 
deal of information about the events of 
the world war that is not retained in 
the 1926 supplementary volumes. To 
get full information on a subject treat- 
ed in all these volumes, three places 
must be consulted. Moreover the paper 
of the supplementary volumes is not 
satisfactory for library use, but since 
there is only one form, the library that 
buys them must handle them with special 
care. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL, MAY DAY, 1927 
We Attain Our Majority 


Almost the one fair day in a week of 
rain, May Day dawned auspiciously and 
will remain a bright memory for the 
class of 1927 and the friends who gath- 
ered with them on the occasion. 

Festivities began on Friday evening, 
April 29, with a dramatic evening to 
which members of the class, alumnae, 
and the famous Library School Troupe 
contributed. An audience of about 200 
filled the lecture room to capacity for a 
performance which consisted of dramatic 
readings of two of Christopher Morley’s 
plays, and puppet plays presented by 
Hester Meigs, ’25. 


The first Morley play, Rehearsal, di- 
rected by Miss Reely, was read by the 
following members of the class, Kather- 
ine Wesson, Harriet Love, Madge Collar, 
Louva Crane, Alma Davis and Mildred 
Wilder, who entered into the spirit of 
the piece and gave a lively representa- 
tion of a group of college girls in the 
throes of rehearsing an Irish peasant 
tragedy. The second play Good Theatre, 
is a clever skit in which two Elizabeth- 
ans, easily identified as William Shakes- 
peare and Francis Bacon, revisiting these 
mortal scenes, find themselves outside 
a play house in which a modern musical 
comedy is in progress. The two Eliza- 
bethans were ably characterized by Pro- 
fesor Arthur Beatty and Dean F. W. 
Roe, Professors C. D. Cool and F. M. K. 
Foster read the parts of the two present 
day theatrical promoters and the part 
of the flapper at the box office window 
was in the capable hands of Mrs. Beatty. 
Miss Hazeltine directed. 


While the plays were in progress at 
one end of the room, the puppet theatre, 
with Miss Meigs in charge, had been 
unobtrusively in readiness at the other 
end, so the auditors had only to right- 
about-face to find themselves in a differ- 
ent house ready for another play. Miss 
Meigs, who makes her own puppets, 
writes her own plays and stages them 
without assistance, gave a notable ex- 


hibition of the puppeteer’s art, her voice 
being particularly well adapted to the 
purpose. Her program consisted of two 
plays, Pat and the fairy shoes, adapted 
from a tale of Mrs. Ewing’s, and a dram- 
atization of the tale of The Frog Prince, 
and these were followed by Bre’r Rabbit 
and the Tar Baby as an encore. The 
display of manikins illustrating char- 
acters from Chaucer was also of ex- 
treme interest and gave the guests an 
opportunity to see at closer range some- 
thing of the technique of puppet mak- 
ing and manipulating. 

The May Day breakfast of the next 
morning was a delightfully informal and 
intimate affair held at the College Club. 
Students, alumnae, and invited guests 
to the number of 71 gathered at the 
tables and enjoyed a delicious breakfast. 
Miss Esther Grob as toastmistress skill- 
fully conducted her listeners through an 
extra-curricular course on the Library. 


Should Library be spelled with one 
B or two? She wasn’t sure when she 
came to that point, but anyway it be- 
gins with an L, and Miss Hazeltine as 
Our Leader was called on to open the 
course. Her “syllabus” reproduced else- 
where served as the basis for a lecture 
on Library Leadership, to which her 
annotations, corrections and comments 
added half the fun. Lois Ringo, as 
class president, supplemented her re- 
marks on the subject of Leadership, 
rounding out the discussion of the letter 
L. 


The I in this particular course stood 
for Impersonations, and members of the 
class impersonated the six ages of li- 
brarianship as follows: The Monk, 
Frances Foster; The scholar, Dorothy 
Earl; The closed shelf librarian, Eda 
Zwinggi; The decayed gentlewoman, 
Grave V. Schoechert; The flapper, Mil- 
dred Wilder; The service librarian, 
Genevieve Huff. The closed shelf librar- 
ian and the decayed gentlewoman, ap- 
propriately costumed for their periods, 
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with Alma Davis playing the part of the 
patron in each scene, created most 
amusement. 

Then came the troublesome B’s, and 
to be perfectly sure the toastmistress 
decided to use them both and called on 
Professors Beatty and Bleyer in turn. 
Professor Beatty, honorary member of 
the class, talked, appropriately, on Books, 
and Mr. Bleyer not to be outdone and 
to show himself as up-to-date as any 
librarian made clever use of the present 
craze for “Intelligence” questions, so 
that every one present now knows “how 
she knew he was a sailor.” 

R stood for Rhyme, and accordingly 
the class poem, written by Louva Crane, 
and presented cooperatively by the class 
made the next number on the program. 

And A stands for Ahern! So Miss 
Mary Eileen; Ahern who sat at the 
toastmistress’s right, was called on to 
elucidate the letter A—which she did in 
flowing discourse of which we can only 
say that it abounded in apt allusions, 
added abundantly to the amenities of 
the morning, and was greeted by her 
auditors with adequate and amicable 
applause. 

There are two R’s in Library without 
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any question, and as the second R, mem- 
bers of the class presented Riddles 
(charades) giving faculty and guests a 
chance to display their knowledge of 
Library Aids. 

And then comes Y—Yours Truly, the 
Class of 1927 and the Class Song, writ- 
ten by Katherine Wesson, was the clos- 
ing number on a program that had been 
rich in wit and merriment. 


The following Alumnae were present: 
Susan G. Akers, Gertrude Beals, Dagne 
Borge, Mrs. J. B. Cardiff, Eileen M. 
Duggan, Mrs. William Filson, Marion 
E. Frederickson, Beatrice Hager, Fran- 
ces A. Hannum, Ellen A. Hoffman, Edith 
Jennings, Agnes King, Mrs. Mary Moran 
Kirsch, Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, Hester 
Meigs, Irene M. Newman, Mrs. Elsie H. 
Pine, Ruth Rowland, Alma Runge, Mrs. 
W. A. Sumner, and Mrs. R. A. Wittwer. 

The invited guests in addition to Miss 
Ahern, the guest of honor, included Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Beatty, Professor Bley- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Witte, Misses 
Harriet C. Long, Katherine Middleton, 
Mrs. Anna L. Pray, and Mr. William 
Kirsch. Miss Ahern remained in Madi- 
son over the week end as the guest of 
faculty members. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The work of the spring quarter fol- 
lows two lines; first, seminar discussion 
of the problems and observations of the 
field period, and second, the regular 
courses of the quarter, library adminis- 
tration, book selection, reference, public 
documents, subject bibliography, and 
children’s work. For the twenty-first 
time the students returned from the field 
experience with fuller understanding of 
library work and fresh enthusiasm for it 
because of contact with its definite prob- 
lems, the knowledge of what a day’s 
work accomplishes, and the skill that 
comes from actually doing the things 
and making the motions about which 
they had been theoretically studying in 
the class room. 


The history of the spring quarter 
writes itself much the same year after 
year so far as the general schedule is 
concerned, but every year there are lec- 
tures from the outside that bring new 
interests to the regular lessons, and con- 
nect them with the larger world of af- 
fairs. Mr. Dudgeon, from the Milwua- 
kee Public Library, Chairman of the 
A. L. A. committee on Adult education, 
lectured on this subject of enlarging in- 
terest to all library workers. Mr. F. W. 
Faxon, of the Boston Book Co., gave a 
most interesting informal talk on “Peri- 
odicals and their Indexes”, including re- 
miniscences of Dr. Poole. Dr. J. I. Wy- 
er was a welcome lecturer from Albany, 
via Chicago, whence he came with a 
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chapter “Reference Question and Ques- 
tioners” from the text-book on Refer- 
ence work which he was writing for the 
A. L. A. The School was honored in- 
deed to have this first author’s reading 
from the book. Dr. W. W. Charters, of 
the Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in coming to study the 
methods and practices in vogue in the 
School, spoke before the class on the pro- 
cedure that was being followed in writ- 
ing the new textbooks for library edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Frank K. Walter came from the 
library of the University of Minnesota 
the first week in May as for several 
years past, to give the lessons in Library 
Printing and Binding, which are a large 
contribution to the spring program. On 
the annual visit of the School with Mr. 
Walter to the bindery and press of the 
Democrat Printing Co., tea was served 
by Miss Ticer, consulting librarian of 
the company. 

May Day, this year celebrated on Sa- 
turday, April 30, was of such unusual 
interest that a special account of it ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. Bibli- 
ographies are traditionally the slogan 
of the class room during the spring, the 
students this year working on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Commercial fur farming—Miss Babcock. 

The nineties—Miss Collar. 

Crime commissions and crime procedure since 
1920—Miss Conner. 


The need and value of companionship be- 
tween parents and children—Miss Crane. 

Index to short stories for children; a sup- 
plement to the Salisbury list—Miss Davis 
and Miss Knights. 

About Washington Irving (thesis and bibli- 
ography)—Miss Diehl. 

American language since 1900—Miss Dough- 
erty. 

Tramp problems—Miss Earl. 

Automobile insurance since 1920—Miss Fos- 
ter. 

The teacher in literature—Miss Goff. 

John Bunyan (thesis and bibliography)— 
Miss Gore. 

Federal and state aid to American Indians— 
Miss Goshkin. 

Indeterminate sentence and parole since 


June 1925—-Miss Grob. 
Cost of government—Miss Hanson. 
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A critical study of the reviews of Gals- 
worthy’s novels (thesis and bibliography) 
—Miss Heckman. 

Limitation of college attendance — Miss 
Holmes. 

The Mississippi River—Miss Hornibrook. 

Stories illustrating the Boy Scout laws— 
Miss Huff. 

lilegitimacy as a child welfare problem since 
1920—Miss Love. 

Agricultural surplus; tariff on agricultural 
products, especially dairy products—Miss 
Mcintosh. 

Social measurements, 1917-1927—Miss Malec. 

Recreation as fostered by the state and na- 
tion—Miss Martin. 

Provisions for the rehabilitation and re- 
education of disabled civilians under the 
Federal Act of June 2, 1920—Miss Merrell. 

Changing status of women from the histor- 
ical viewpoint—Miss Morgan. 

Governmental aids—Mrs. Morris. 

County agent—Miss Petty. 

Possible penalties for crime—Miss Randall. 

Novels of rural life in England and other 
European countries—Miss Ringo. 

The works of Aline Kilmer, Amy Lowell, Ed- 
na St. Vincent Millay, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, and Sara Teasdale and their crit- 
ics—Miss Schoechert. 

Bibliography of Rossetti and pre-Raphaeli- 
tism (thesis and _ bibliography)—Miss 
Scott. 

County government in the United States 
since 1920—Miss Shemorry. 

Annotated index to plays since 1921: a sup- 
plement to the Hazeltine list—Miss Sher- 
rill. 

Modern book illustrations and some repre- 
sentative illustrators—Miss Wesson. 

The recall—Miss Wilder. 

Project method of teaching in high schools 
—Miss Zwinggi. 


Alumni Notes 


Carol Gregory, '07 (Mrs. W. W. Rinehart) 
has moved from Sharon, Pa., where she has 
lived since her marriage, to Cleveland, Ohio, 
2880 Ballfield Avenue. 

Ada McCarthy, ’07, spent two months of 
the winter in Louisiana with relatives. She 
had the pleasure of attending Mardi Gras. 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, has been granted 
leave of absence from the First Wisconsin 
National Bank Library to give a course of 
ten lectures on the Business Library at the 
Riverside Library School during the sum- 
mer term. It is the second time that she 
has given this course at Riverside. Miss 
Reynolds contributed an article on “Exhib- 
its and Exhibits” to the January number of 
Special Libraries. 

Winnie Foster, ’08, has resigned as libra- 
rian at International Falls, Minn., and goes 
to the Public Library, Jackson, Mich., on 
May first, as cataloger. 


<r e 
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Mary Watkins Dietrichson, ’09, contrib- 
uted an article on “Government and Busi- 
ness in the Special Library” to the Library 
Journal of February 15, 1927. Mrs. Die- 
trichson is head of the Business and Munici- 
pal Branch of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, is enjoying a second trip 
around the world; this time the cruise is off 
the usual route, and includes Australia, New 
Zealand, and the islands of the South Seas. 
The School received her greetings from the 
Fiji Islands. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, '13, who receives 
the master of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in June, goes to the Library 
School of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
as acting-instructor for the courses in refer- 
ence and public documents, for the academ- 
ic year 1927-28. 

Alice M. Emmons, ’14, has accepted the 
position of senior assistant in the reference 
department of the Detroit Public Library. 
It is a pleasure to welcome Miss Emmons 
back to library work after an intermission 
of several years spent in the family circle, 
where there was need of her presence. 

Hileen M. Duggan, '15, who is completing 
work for the bachelor’s degree in the College 
of Letters and Science, returns to the Tech- 
nology department of the Cleveland Public 
Library for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Gary (Frances 
Fairchild Bacon, ’18) announce the birth 
of a daughter, Sally Frances. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kelly Menger, ’18, has re- 
cently gone to the Public Library, Elkhart, 
Ind., as cataloger; she had previously been 
the librarian at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 

Dorothy Gipp, ’20, librarian West Side Li- 
brary, Evansville, Indiana, was married on 
Oct. 16, 1926, to Mr. Paul Bartlett Taylor, 
a commercial artist in New York City; their 
address is 528 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 

Grace M. Oberheim, ’20, has been transfer- 
red from the Circulation department of the 
Iowa State Agricultural Library to the Bind- 
ery and Serial department, and finds the 
change a challenge to review and study for 
new duties. Miss Oberheim writes that every 
Saturday the library has a half hour for 
radio talks especially for Iowa women, giv- 
ing news of new books and worthwhile mag- 
azine articles, and a story for the children; 
she has several times been the broadcaster 
for this service. 

Esther Friedman Brayden, ’21, resigned as 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Duluth Public Library in February to be- 
come chief of circulation in the McHenry 
Public Library, Modesto, Calif., which is 
both a city and county library. 

Anne M. Robertson, ’21, has been serving 
on the staff of the Extension Division of the 
New York Public Library during the winter 
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and spring. Her work has been largely 
with the book wagon on Staten Island. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, who received the 
degree of B. L. S. from the University of 
Illinois Library School in 1926 for the sec- 
ond year’s work, has accepted appointment 
as instructor in cataloging, classification, 
and related subjects in the Library School 
of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, work 
to begin September first. During the sum- 
mer session Miss Pressey will teach catalog- 
ing and classification in the University of 
illinois Library School. 

Myrtle Coleman, ’23, resigned from the 
School department of the San Bernardino 
County Library to accept a position in the 
Library of Hawaii, for loan and reference 
work beginning March 1. 

Helen K. Dresser, ’23, is serving as act- 
ing-children’s librarian in the Racine Public 
Library. 

Jane R. Radford, ’23, has been elected li- 
brarian of the Shorewood High School, Mil- 
waukee, her term of service to begin the first 
of September. While completing the work 
for her bachelor’s degree, she has been a part 
time assistant in the Cataloging department 
of the University Library. 

Helen M. Tukey, °23, was married on 
March 23 to Dr. Reuel H. Jones, at her home 
in Marion, Ind. 

Evelyn Watkins, '23, children’s librarian 
at Mason City, was married on March 19 to 
Mr. Clair Albert McKercher. 

Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, ’24, resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Ponca City, 
Okla., in March, and sailed in April for a 
year of travel in Spain, Southern France, 
and Italy. 

Gertrude Kosmoski, ’24, resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Dowagiac, 
Mich., to accept the librarianship of the 
Ponca City Public Library, succeeding Mrs. 
Kohler. 

Anna R. Moore, ’24, contributes an article 
to the School department of April Libraries 
on “Teaching the Use of the Library’. The 
article was first presented at the School Li- 
brary Section of the Oklahoma State Library 
Association, at its annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary. 

Alberta Brown, ’25, was recently elected 
president of the Librarians’ Club, of Omaha. 

Julia E. Hahn, ’25, resigned from the staff 
of the Detroit Public Library in April. She 
is now at home, 5464 Cornell Ave., Chicago, 
on account of the serious illness of her 
mother. 

Hazel Merry, ’25, is resigning from the 
staff of the Public Library, Decatur, Ill, in 
June, to enter the University of Chicago, be- 
ginning with the summer term. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Gregory (Marya 
Zaturenska, special ’25) announce the birth 
of a daughter, Joanna, in February. 

Eveline Bean, ’26, librarian of the Public 
Library, Provo, Utah, was elected president 
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of the Utah Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s clubs at its annual meet- 
ing. The National Federation Club Journal 
gives the following account of Miss Bean: 
“Eveline Bean is the new president of the 
Utah Federation, and of course everybody 
will want to know how she arrived. I 
think it was by way of her tactfulness, her 
judgment, and her keen humor. She was 
the unanimous choice of the assembled body 
of Utah business and professional women. 
She has been librarian of the Provo Public 
Library for a number of years, and has 
served one term as president of the Utah 
State Library Association. Having through 
her own efforts completed her education at 
the Brigham Young University, in Provo, 
she began her career as a member of the 
teaching faculty of the Provo city schools 
where she remained for four years. But she 
had always had a hobby for books, and she 
took advantage of an opportunity to enter 
library work. During 1925-26 she took the 
course at the Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.” 

Pauline H. Rich, ’26, is chairman of the 
program committee, North Dakota State Li- 
brary Association. 

Helene H. Rogers, ’26, is joint author with 
Katherine O. S. McCarthy (daughter of the 
late Dr. Charles McCarthy) of a study on 
the “Classification of municipalities in the 
forty-eight States, with the title of the chief 
executive of each class’, published in the 
1927 edition of the Municipal Index. This 
volume is a year book for city, town, and 
county officials, as well as for all others in- 
terested in municipal progress and_ public 
improvement. In preparing their study of 
municipal classification, the authors made use 
of the data recorded in the statutes and ses- 
sion laws of the various states, and sup- 
plemented them in each state with informa- 
tion obtained by direct inquiry addressed to 
secretaries of state and other officials. 


In Memoriam 


The School has been greatly blessed dur- 
ing its twenty-one years to have lost only 
fourteen of its graduates by death. But 
recently death has come again into the cir- 
cle, and loving a shining mark, has claimed 
two of the most successful alumnae. 

Mrs. Lydia Kinsley Cates, ’07, died sud- 
denly on April 11. As a member of the class 
of 1907, the first to be graduated from the 
Library School, she was well known among 
the alumni especially in Wisconsin. As li- 
brarian of the Janesville Public Library in 
1911 and 1912, and again from 1923 until 
her death, she attended regularly the an- 
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nual meetings of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, where she was always eagerly 
greeted. In fact her colleagues thought so 
highly of her that they made her president 
of the asociation at the annual meeting last 
September. Mrs. Cates had an interesting 
and extensive career as a librarian, which 
is outlined in Round the Circle, page 101 of 
the April Bulletin. She will be missed not 
only in library circles but in Janesville for 
her effective work and gracious personality 
made the library a center of influence in 
the community. 

Esther M. Fredrickson, '17, died at her 
home in St. Joseph, Mo., on April 7 after 
an illness of several month:. Immediately 
after her graduation, Miss Fredrickson re- 
turned to the catalog department of the St. 
Joseph Public Library, where she had served 
an apprenticeship before entering the Li- 
brary School. Her work was so capably 
done that soon she was made head of the 
department, a position that she held until 
she was called, in October 1925, to serve on 
the A. L. A. Survey staff, which had its 
headquarters in one of the branches of the 
St. Louis Public Library. Again her work 
was so well done that it brought her a call 
from the Traveling Library Department of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
She joined the staff in June 1926 in charge of 
the Community Service Branch of its work, 
remaining until January when she went 
home for a considerable rest. From the 
very beginning of-her library career Miss 
Fredrickson was a careful student, going 
thoroughly into every phase of the work for 
which she was responsible, thus consciously 
preparing herself for larger responsibility 
in her profession. She will be greatly missed 
in the library world because she was greatly 
needed, and among her friends because of 
her genius for friendship. 

Mrs. Lathrop E. Smith, one of the warm 
friends of the School, died at her home in 
Madison on April 23. This notice will bring 
sadness to many graduates, for since 1910 
many groups of library students have been 
housed in her home, which afforded them. an 
unusually happy place of residence. Mrs. 
Smith took personal interest in every student 
who roomed with her, and kept in touch 
with them as long as she lived. She was 
especially interested in their professional 
progress, for she was herself closely in 
touch with modern events and thought, and 
with a long life of liberal contacts she had 
much to share with those about her of the 
philosophy of life and learning; to have 
been of her household was an education in 
itself. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission 


Appleton. 25 study club members 
asked questions of the reference depart- 
ment during the month of March. A 
total of 71 reference questions other 
than ready reference were handled by 
the department. 85 ready reference 
questions were answered at the main 
desk and 18 over the telephone. 


More than 12,000 books were circulat- 
ed during the month, and nearly 200 new 
borrowers were registered. 


The library makes it possible through 
cooperation with the University Exten- 
sion classes and local clubs to serve 
groups who are pursuing serious reading 
outside of school. 

Miss Day, Mrs. Harriman, Miss De- 
Jong, Miss Ahl, and Mrs. Imbrey at- 
tended the Fox River Valley meeting at 
Waupun on April 20. 


Ashland. In the spring bookbuying 
the needs of the children have been es- 
pecially considered and not only ap- 
proved titles, but books in attractive 
editions have been ordered. This plan 
makes possible attractive new books for 
the summer, and allows the library to 
catalog them when the pressure of work 
is less in the summer. 


Beloit. The library was closed three 
days in March to allow the installation 
of the new steel stacks in the building. 


Burlington. Through the courtesy 
of Mrs. W. C. Fulton the library showed 
an interesting display of curios and fab- 
rics from Hawaii. Among the articles 
shown was one of the famous grass skirts 
of the Island costume. With this a 
grass anklet is worn to complete the 
dress on festive occasions. A large strip 
of tapa cloth which the natives make 
from the bark of the mulberry tree was 
also donated by Mr. Meinhardt. This 
cloth is finely woven and has an intricate 
design. Books on the charm of the 
Pacific Islands and travel volumes mak- 


ing alluring the trip from San Francisco 
made the exhibit of particular value. 

Twice within the month of March the 
circulation record for the day was brok- 
en at the library. On March 29, 260 
volumes were issued which suprpassed 
the previous record by 29 volumes. 


Columbus. A much needed side en- 
trance to the basement of the library 
building has been made possible through 
the financial assistance of the Columbus 
Civic Club. This Club will also have the 
dining room and kitchen redecorated, 
install new lights and make it possible 
to use these rooms for local gatherings. 


Fairchild. Reviews of two novels re- 
cently received from Dr. Shastid of Su- 
perior appeared in the weekly notes. One 
volume was also received from Mr. F. W. 
Herbst. 


Fond du Lac. Book reviews by boy 
and girl patrons of the library have filled 
conspicuous columns in the Fond du Lae 
Reporter recently. These reviews are 
made possible through the cooperation 
of the children’s department under the 
direction of Miss Shepard. 

A new station which will serve the 
residents of the northeast section of the 
city was established in April in Heath’s 
grocery store on Bischoff Street. This 
is the fifth such station to be established 
in portions of the city at some distance 
from the library. 

New book stacks, a new magazine rack, 
and an adult table were added to the 
equipment of the library to relieve the 
crowed conditions in various depart- 
ments. 

Miss Janes and six of the members 
of the library staff attended the Fox 
River Valley library meeting at Waupun 
on April 20. 


Ft. Atkinson. In response to public 
inquiry the library published an expla- 
nation of the book distribution plan of 
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the Literary Guild of America. The 
library also called attention in print to 
the North American Review under its 
new editor. 


Galesville. The circulation for March 
was 1,741, the highest in the history of 
the library. Miss Akers from the State 
Library Commission who recently visited 
the library was pleased to note its con- 
tinued growth. She commented partic- 
ularly on th. large circulation of books 
known as “classics”. Gifts of books and 
magazines have recently been received 
and accepted with thanks. 100 books 
have been added to the collection from 
the State Traveling Library. 


Green Bay. The annual statistical re- 
port of the Kellogg Public Library which 
has been submitted by the city commis- 
sioners to the State Library Commis- 
sion and to the Brown County board of 
supervisors recently showed over 200,- 
000 books circulated during 1926. Of 
these 2,956 were circulated in the Bellin 
hospital. 

The year marks the extension of serv- 
ice through the opening of the Ft. 
Howard branch in its new quarters in 
the W. D. Fisk home, for which a special 
appropriation of $3,500 was made. It 
is hoped that a similar adequate build- 
ing may be found in the near future 
for the North Side branch which is far 
too small for its growing needs. In the 
reorganization of the Ft. Howard Branch 
Miss Sybil Schuette was engaged to re- 
catalog the collection. The work of the 
branch is in the charge of Miss Myra 
Davidson. In enlarging the collection 
to meet increased demands in the new 
quarters 800 volumes were drawn from 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
The expenditures for the year were 
$21,349.15, which included the cost of the 
service to the county. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association has accepted Green 
Bay’s invitation to meet there in October, 
1927. Some of the sessions will be held 
in the library building and in the new 
Neville public museum adjoining. 

On Saturday, March 28, the adult de- 
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partment of the library circulated 632 
volumes, and the children’s room circu- 
lated 323. In addition to this the serv- 
ice from the North Side and the Ft. 
Howard Branches were also very heavy. 


Although the interest in the story hour 
has continued up until the warm weather 
the season has officially closed, to be 
reopened in the fall after the beginning 
of school. 

The list of books in popular demand 
at the library during March and April 
indicates a demand varying widely from 
the usual list of best sellers. 


Horicon. The library has been moved 
into the city hall from the room at the 
rear of the bank building. They find 
the new quarters very pleasant. 


Janesville. Students of world affairs 
find the library catering to their inter- 
est during March by offering unusual 
books on modern history and important 
national characters. 

Over 100 boys and girls listened to 
the Beowulf stories, the last of the cycle, 
on March 24. The remaining story 
hours of the year offer a cycle of Ameri- 
can frontier stories. 


Jefferson. The library issued 22,539 
books during 1926 to serve their pa- 
trons’ pleasure, hobby, or serious pur- 
suit. 

On Saturday, March 26, the library 
circulated 160 volumes, establishing a 
record. 

The library notes received from Jef- 
ferson recently have been particularly 
varied in interest. 


La Crosse. A special article by Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen appeared in the 
La Crosse Tribune, interestingly telling 
the story of the development of adult 
reading, and showing how the plan was 
being encouraged by the libraries of 
Milwaukee, Seattle, Chicago, and else- 
where. The La Crosse Public Library 
has also planned to give such service, 
and Miss Borresen was available for 
personal interviews during April for the 
purpose of planning individual reading 
courses. Also, readers’ comments on 
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books were invited to help her pass on 
one reader’s recommendation to another. 
From her teaching experience both in 
the grades and in the high school, and 
her long experience as a librarian Miss 
Borresen is in a position to give valu- 
able suggestions not only to young people 
but also to adults. The available 
courses for Reading with a Purpose will 
be used in addition to others made out 
at the patron’s request. 


Lake Geneva. In a special edition of 
the weekly paper edited by the women 
of the city an article giving the history 
of the Lake Geneva Library called at- 
tention to the fact that in the early days 
the service of the library was so slight 
that the librarian had time to bring her 
sewing and cut out her dresses on the 
long library tables. Such days have 
long passed, for now the library is main- 
tained by a three-fourths mill tax and 
an income derived from endowments. 
It keeps two librarians busy serving the 
special interests of the patrons who in 
this section of the state have close con- 
tact with the reading interest of larger 
cities. Over 2,000 patrons find delight- 
ful collections selected for their use. 

The library has recently purchased 
the animal book and the dog book pub- 
lished by the National Geographic, and 
also has bought other valuable illus- 
trated natural history volumes. The 
Children’s standard catalog, the Stand- 
ard catalog for high school libraries, and 
the new A. L. A. Catalog, of 10,000 vol- 
umes, have also recently been purchased. 

The store room upstairs has_ been 
cleaned for adult reserve stock removed 
there. The east room has been set in 
order for the storage of magazines which 
are frequently needed. 


Marshfield. The library circulated 
72,679 books during 1926 according to 
the annual report submitted by Miss 
Millerd, the librarian. In addition to 
this number of books 18,944 pictures 
and 205 clippings were circulated dur- 
ing the past year. The library quarters 
have been enlarged to relieve the badly 
congested conditions. 
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Menasha. The library was closed on 
Wednesday, April 20 to allow the staff 
to attend the District Library meeting at 
Waupun. In her talk on “Advertising 
the Library” Miss Northrup said, “I 
feel that service is the best advertising 
for the library”. 


Milwaukee. The Public Library be- 
cause of its splendid record last year 
received a unanimous vote of congratu- 
lation from the Wisconsin Legislature in 
session in Madison. The _ resolution 
stated that the people of Milwaukee are 
getting more for each dollar of their 
money expended upon their library than 
the people of any other large city in the 
country. 

Real Americans, descendants of the pil- 
grims’ reception committee, entertained 
the members of the Milwaukee Woman’s 
Club in the library on April 12. A de- 
scendant of Chief Oshkosh and other 
lineal descendants of the “first settlers” 
were prominent on the program. 

Two young patrons of the West Divi- 
sion Branch entertained other patrons 
by a Punch and Judy show which they 
had themselves constructed. 


Neenah. The total circulation for the 
month of March was 6118. 1005 per- 
sons used the reading room during the 
month. 


Oconomowoc. Over 35,000 books and 
magazines were circulated by the library 
during 1926. This is an increase of 
2011 over the previous year. The cir- 
culation is double that of 1906. The to- 
tal disbursements were $4,366.97. 


Oconto Falls. The store room in the 
basement of the new library building 
has been ceiled and shelved for storing 
periodicals and reserve collections. Uni- 
form chairs have been purchased for 
the tables in the reading room, and a 
display rack made by the manual train- 
ing department adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of the equipment. 


Oshkosh. During February 12,486 
books were circulated. Both the Cen- 
tral and the South Side branch show a 
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gratifying gain. The juvenile depart- 
ment also showed a good gain. The 
gain at West Algoma Branch was 464. 

Answers for “Ask me Another” ob- 
tained at the public library indicated 
that no question was too small or too big 
to receive attention of the reference de- 
partment. Other questions demanding 
answers have carried the research into a 
field of economics, when it was neces- 
sary to determine whether Wisconsin or 
Gloversville, New York, was the great- 
est glove producing center. Hawaiian 
poetry and identification of species of 
turtles were among other questions an- 
swered. 

A display of books showing the pre- 
dominance of bright colors in the bind- 
ing and lining papers now used was 
shown at the library. Designs and 
scenes never heretofore attempted on 
books were found in the display. 

A special collection of books treating 
of birds and construction of bird houses 
has been assembled to serve the needs 
of the school children. 200 colored pic- 
tures of birds were also available. 

Miss Lathrop, Miss Babcock, the 
Misses Zentner, Miss Weed, the Misses 
Allen, and Miss Roberts attended the 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Asso- 
ciation at Waupun on April 20. 


Plymouth. The first of 12 paintings 
to be exhibited at the library under the 
direction of the local Woman’s Club was 
on display during April. The picture 
was by Adolph Schultz, artist of Dela- 
van, and was sent by the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association. 


Portage. A German Traveling Li- 
brary of 29 volumes has been received 


from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment. 
Racine. The Bookworm Club recently 


organized is intended to bring together 
the lovers of good books who are in- 
terested in free discussion and full in- 
formation on intellectual and_ social 
movements. 

Designs have been submitted for a 
book plate to be used by the library in 
books purchased from the Emily A. Lee 
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Fund. The contest for this design was 
opened to the students of the Junior and 
Senior High Schools and to residents of 
the city or county. 

Professor Powell spoke on the “Story 
of Joseph” during Lent in his lecture 
which belongs to the series sponsored by 
the Library Board. 


Stoughton. Miss Bitter, librarian, vis- 
ited Madison during April to select 
books from the Traveling Library De- 
partment. The Stoughton library un- 
dertook to supply the model home with 
a desirable library during “Better 
Homes Week” in the city. 


Sturgeon Bay. Mrs. Packard, oldest 
member of the Library Board and Sec- 
retary during her entire term of serv- 
ice, died in March. Mrs. J. A. Spals- 
bury was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Thorp. The library has recently pur- 
chased two book-maps, Map of adven- 
tures for boys and girls, and Book-lovers’ 
map of America. Both have been 
framed under glass. The first was hung 
in the children’s department and the lat- 
ter in the adult. These maps were rec- 
ommended in Miss Lathrop’s article 
printed in the January Bulletin. 

The library has just started a small 
rental collection of eighteen books of 
late fiction. It has met with such an 
enthusiastic response from the patrons 
who “always find the new fiction out” 
that it promises to grow rapidly. 


Watertown. The outside of the library 
building has been sand blasted making 
it look like new. Books and magazines 
on home building and home making 
were recommended in connection with 
Better Homes Week. 

Plans are being made for observing 
the 25th anniversary of the library in 
1928. Dr. Baumgardt’s lecture on “An 
Evening with the Stars” under the aus- 
pices of the public library was a work 
of art. The pictures used to illustrate 
the lecture was a miracle of science and 
coupled, with Dr. Baumgardt’s instruct- 
ive manner of delivering his message, 
gave the entire audience an evening’s 
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experience not to be forgotten. This 
entertainment was made possible by two 
former residents, Charles Straw and 
George Hopkins. 


Miss Hays, librarian, was in Madison 
during April to interview candidates 
for a position on the library staff. 

An unexpended balance of $1400 car- 
ried over from 1926 caused the appro- 
priation for 1927 to be cut an equal 
amount. 


Waukesha. The annual bird contest 
sponsored by the library closed March 
30 with all of the schools represented 
among the contestants. 


West Bend. During 1926 the library 
circulated 20,628 books. There were 
6,187 volumes in the library. 402 bor- 
rowers live outside the city. The cir- 
culation figures for the first three 
months for 1927 are as follows: Janu- 
ary 2,551, February 2,553, March 2,657. 

Miss Weller, librarian, spent two 
months in the early winter in California. 


Book lists have been received during 
the month from the following libraries: 
Burlington—Exceptional books. 


Fairchild—More new books at the li- 
brary. 
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Green Bay—New books and titles 
most popular during each week. The 
column also includes interesting bits of 
gossip about authors. 


Hayward—Magazines at the library. 


Janesville—Comment on one interest- 
ing title with others listed below. 


Jefferson—The leading book of the 
month with other titles added. 


La Crosse County—Varied new titles. 


Marshfield—Inspiring essays, philoso- 
phy, sociology, poetry and plays, biog- 
raphy discourse and travel. 


Milwaukee 


Neillsville—-New books with brief 


notes. 
Oshkosh—Novels too good to miss se- 
lected by the department of English at 


Brown University, and Books added 
each week. 


Sheboy gan—New books on travel and 
exploration. 


Sturgeon Bay 
Watertown—Books for young people. 


Wisconsin Rapids—Books of fiction re- 
viewed. 





Service 


“The best books to the greatest number at the least cost.” 


A. L. A. 


“Bring together the right book and the right reader - at any cost!” 


C. B. RODEN 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


“If we talked about the good books as much as the few questionable 
books are talked about, these few would soon be forgotten.”—LEILA 
JANES—at Fox River Valley meeting. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Clemens, Clara. Why be nervous? 1927. 
64p. Harper, $1.25. 131 
The daughter of Mark Twain, a singer, 


here tells of the means she uses to achieve 
mental poise and to avoid ill health. 
Should be suggestive and helpful to the 
nervous person. 


J. Middleton. Jesus, Man of 
1926. 3873p. Harper, $2.50. 
232 
A significant interpretation of the genius 
of Jesus, from the pen of a distinguished 
Pnglish critic. Not from the orthodox 
point of view, the author confessing that the 
belief in Jesus as a _ supernatural being 
—a God—has no meaning for him. On the 
other hand he departs also from the belief 
in Jesus as “only a man.” 


Murry, 
genius. 


Hollingworth, H. L. Mental growth and 
decline. 1927. 3896p. Appleton, $3. 
150 
A psychological study of the different 
stages of life from the pre-natal period to 
the end. Novel treatment, producing a book 
of more than usual interest. Devotes about 
three fourths of its space to early develop- 
ment, up to and including adolescence. 
Author is a recognized psychologist, a pro- 
fessor in Barnard college. 


Perry, Ralph Barton. Philosophy of the 
recent past. 1926. 230p. Scribner, 
$2. 190 
A summary of philosophy since the death 
of Schopenhauer in 1860. Not popular in 
the sense that the Story of Philosophy is 
popular, but for some readers might follow 
that book. 
See Booklist 23:253 Mar. ’27 


Sociology 


Birdseye, Clarence F. Arbitration and 
business ethics. 1927. 305p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 331.1 

A book for business men dealing with all 
forms and phases of arbitration. Sketchy 
but not uninteresting. May fill a need in 
supplying information asked for. 


Commons, John R. and Andrews, John B. 

Principles of labor legislation. rev. 

ed. 1927. 616p. Harper, $3. 338.9 

A third edition of the leading and almost 

the only book in this field. Revised 

throughout and brought down to January 

1927. Recognized by all students of labor 

problems as one of the most important 
books in this entire field. 


Davis, Michael M. Clinics, hospitals and 
health centers. 1927. 546p. Har- 


per, $5. 362 

Very thorough treatment of the subject 

indicated by the title. For those interested 
in the administrative side. 


Introduction to so- 
cial statistics. 1926. 167p. Shaw, 


$2.50. 311 
A book intended for use by those without 
special training who are called on to ar- 
range and present facts in statistical form. 
“The mathematical formulas are written 
with great clearness and the book is free 
from theory and method which the average 
reader is incapable of understanding” (Spe- 
cial Libraries). Professor Dittmer is well 
known in Wisconsin, having been assistant 
professor of sociology at the University. 


Dittmer, Clarence G. 


Eliot, Clara. 
credit. 


The farmer’s campaign for 
1927. 312p. Appleton, $3. 
332.31 
An authoritative work covering its subject 
fully and providing the necessary back- 
ground for anyone who wishes to follow the 
trend of the farmers’ movement. Comes 
down to date to the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Hunter, Merlin H. Outlines of public 
finance. rev. ed. 1926. 5388p. 
Harper, $3.25. 836 


A revised and enlarged edition of one of 
the leading books on public finance and taxa- 
tion. The avthor is editor of the Bulletin 
of the National Tax Association, and the 
book, which is simple and clear, is an excel- 
lent one for any library needing material 
on the subject. 


Pechkoff, Zenovi. 
life in the Foreign legion. 
287p. Appleton, $2.50. 


The bugle sounds: 
1926. 
355 
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“In diary form it gives vivid glimpses of 
soldier life in camp, on the march, and in 
battle; vignettes of unusual characters, 
interesting comment and fine description.”— 
Booklist. 

See Booklist 23:255 Mar. ’27. 


The South American handbook, 1927; ed. 
by J. A. Hunter. 706p. illus. San- 
derson & Son, inc., $1. 318 

The 4th annual issue of a handbook de- 
voted to the countries and resources of 

Latin America, inclusive of South and Cen- 

tral America, Mexico and Cuba. 

See Booklist 23:295 Apr. ‘27. 


Walling, William English. American la- 
bor and American democracy. 1926. 
184p. Harper, $2.50. 331 

An interpretation of the objectives of 

American trade unions and an explanation 

of the tactics in politics of American labor. 

A defense of the American Federation of 

Labor and its policies. Very well written 

and interesting throughout. One of the 

really notable books in the labor field pub- 

lished in 1926. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Ewers, Hans Heinz. The ant people. 


1927. 3238p. illus. Dodd, $3. 595.7 
Does for the ant what Maeterlinck did for 
the bee and Fabre for the spider and the 
wasps. Popularly written, giving a fascl- 
nating picture of ant society. 


The new Butterick dressmaker. 1927. 
3809p. illus. Dodd, $1.50. 646.2 


A new edition of a useful book for the 
home dressmaker. Up-to-date with addi- 
tions to subject matter. The treatment of 
tailored garments is especially good. 
Tipton, Edna Sibley. Table service for 

the hostess. 1926. 129p. illus. 
Appleton, $1.50. 642 

A book that will prove useful, as it covers 
practically every type of entertainment and 
answers many of the questions of the inex- 
perienced housewife. The arrangement of 
illustrations with a descriptive paragraph 
that cuts into the text is bad and the “Donts 
for waitresses’ are unfortunately chosen. 
Otherwise excellent. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt and Verrill, E. E. The 
home radio up to date, how to make 
and use it. 1927. 146p. illus. 
Harper, $1. 654 


If there is call for up-to-date material 
from boys who are constructing their own 
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radio sets, this revised work will meet the 
demand. Useful also for those who own or 
wish to install radios. Simply written. 


Ward, Henshaw. Exploring the uni- 
verse. 1927. 353p. Bobbs, $3.50. 
504 


These papers on modern discoveries in 
science afford excellent exercise for the 
imagination. An example is a “tour of a 
tree,” in which the reader is asked to ima- 
gine himself reduced in size to an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of an inch—and so prepared to 
explore the inner wonders of cell life that 
make up twig and leaf and root. Should go 
well where popular science is in demand. 


Fine Arts 


Bowles, Ella Shannon. Handmade rugs. 
1927. 205p. illus. Little, $3. 745 


Gives most space to hooked rugs, but 
treats also of braided, crocheted and other 
types. Concerned principally with designing 
and making rugs but has one chapter on 
collecting, also an interesting chapter on 
dyeing with recipes for old fashioned dyes. 
Bibliography (1%p). Beautiful  illustra- 
tions. 


Burt, Emily Rose. Planning your party. 
1927. 322p. Harper, $2. 793 
Novel suggestions for a variety of enter- 
tainments. Most of the affairs are inexpen- 
sive and may be carried out by anyone. 
Contents: Socials, Holiday parties, Money- 
making affairs, School parties, Well-known 
wit-sharpenirg games. Some of the mate- 
rial has appeared in magazines. 


Clifford, C. R. The junk snupper. 1927. 
278p. illus. Macmillan, $4. 749 
An entertaining discussion of ‘the art of 
finding quaint and valuable things in junk 
heaps, and the ability to get them cheap,” 
which is what Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt calls 
“snupping.” Expensive but has_ excellent 
plates, and an index. Part of the material 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Hagen, Oscar. Art epochs and their 
leaders; a survey of the genesis of 
modern art. 1927. 318p. __ illus. 
Scribner, $3. 750 

Based on the lectures of the author as 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 

Very clear and readable, especially for the 

person who has little knowledge of the sub- 

ject. Though comprehensive, does not, at- 
tempt to crowd a great deal of detailed fact 
into small compass. The excellent repro- 
ductions of paintings and sculpture add 
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much to the enjoyment of the reader. The 
emphasis is placed on painting. Index. 


Hayward, Arthur H. Colonial lighting. 
1927. 168p. illus. Little, $7.50. 
749 


A revised edition of a delightful and pro- 
fusely illustrated book on the evolution of 
lighting devices in America from the ‘‘Betty” 
lamp of Pilgrim times to the elaborate 
chandeliers and candelabra of the first half 
of the 19th century. A useful volume for 
architects and decorators. One chapter is 
devoted to interesting experiences in col- 
lecting. Unfortunately expensive. 


Kronquist, Emil F. Metal craft and 
jewelry. 1926. 191p. illus. Man- 
ual arts, $2. 739 


Intended for the amateur metal worker. 
Well illustrated. Author was formerly in- 
structor in Milwaukee State Normal School. 

See Booklist 23:300 Apr. ’27. 


Morse, Constance. Music and music- 
makers. 1926. 364p. illus. Har- 
court, $3. 780.9 


Begins with a fairly simple outline history 
of music, followed by biographical and inter- 
pretative sketches of seventeen great musi- 
cians. Would fill a useful place in the 
small library. 

See Booklist 23:301 Apr. ’27. 


Power, Ethel B. The smaller American 
house. 1927. 100p. illus. Little, 
$3. 7128 
A delightful book of house plans with 
lovely illustrations from photographs. The 
author is editor of the House Beautiful. 
The Foreword states: “The purpose of this 
book is, first of all, to give you a number of 
plans for playing’ the game that is “to al- 
most all grown-ups as enjoyable a game as 
is playing house to children,” the game of 
mentally changing house plans to suit one’s 
own needs and desires. 


Waugh, Elizabeth and Foley, Edith. 
Collecting hooked rugs. 1927. 140p. 


illus. Century, $2.50. 745 
Gives something of the historical back- 
ground of hooked rugs, and is very valuable 
in its discussion of the points which give 
old rugs their value. Of interest to collec- 
tors and designers alike, although the treat- 
ment of the technique of rug making is less 
ample than that of Bowles (above). Well 
illustrated, with an index. 
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Literature 


Barry, Philip. White wings. 1927. 204p. 
illus. Boni & Liveright, $2. 
812 or 822 
A clever, whimsical comedy, with an un- 
dercurrent of pathos, satirizing the displac- 
ing of the horse by the automobile. Joseph, 
a horse (“there are two men in him’’) is 
perhaps the best character. Good for read- 
ing, with possibly a few passages omitted. 
Permission must be secured for performance 
or public reading. 


Dondore, Dorothy Anne. The prairie and 
the making of middle America. 
1927. 472p. illus. Torch press, 
$4.50. 810.9 

A very detailed study of the Mississippi 
valley in American; literature, beginning 
with the accounts of the earliest explorers, 
with later chapters on Early romantic treat- 
ments, The realism of the Mississippi val- 
ley, Romantic treatments after 1870; and 

Recent tendencies. Scholarly work with full 

notes and index. Interesting illustrations. 


Guiterman, Arthur. I sing the pioneer. 
1926. 128p. Dutton, $2. 811 or 821 
Striring tales from American history in 
swinging meters. 
See Booklist 23:304 Apr. '27. 


Hazard, Lucy Lockwood. The frontier 
in American literature. 1927. 308p. 
Crowell, $2.75. 810.9 


Treats of the frontier and the frontier 
spirit in American literature, with chapters 
on The Puritan frontier, The southern fron- 
tier, The frontier of ’'49, etc. Has been 
made the basis for a study outline issued by 
the General Federation of Womens Clubs. 
Good bibliographies. Dondore above is a 
more detailed treatment of one section con- 
sidered in this book. The two touch at cer- 
tain points, but the methods employed are 
different. Both were inspired by Turner’s 
Frontier in American history. 
Humphrey, Zephine. Winterwise. 1927. 

242p. Dutton, $2.50. 814 or 824 

To this Vermont couple winter meant a 
time to read and think and talk and this 
record of the four months between Novem- 
ber and April is a quiet restful chronicle. 
Something like The Lone winter, although 
there is in it less of battle with the rigorous 
elements. 


Industrial plays for 
young people. 1927. 257p. illus. 
Dodd, $2. 812 or 822 


A group of imaginative plays dealing with 
one industry of each of eight countries. 


Olcott, Virginia. 
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Very valuable for supplementing the present 
methods of teaching geography. 


Rorty James. Children of the sun. 


1927. 109p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
811 or 821 
There is vigorous writing in this book of 
poems, and ironic humor, as in The day 
(written on the occasion of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight), Men in Pullman cars, or 
the delightful California dissonance, of the 
. » » pewee bird that cries 
“La, sol me... 
He is the only thing that sighs 
Beside the western sea. 
See Booklist 23:304 Apr. ’27. 


Untermeyer, Louis, comp. Yesterday and 
today. 1927. 3838p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 821.08 

An anthology of poetry well suited for 
high school age. The poems of yesterday, 
by writers born between 1800 and 1850, and 
the poems of today by writers born since 

1850 constitute the two parts of the volume, 

giving admirable opportunity for compari- 

sons. 


History and Travel 


Overton, Grant, ed. Mirrors of the year. 
1927. 3386p. illus. Stokes, $4. 

917.3 

A review of the year 1926, with chapters 
on business, politics, sports, fashions, 
science, drama, art, music, Americans 
abroad, etc. The chapter on science is a 
good survey of its subject; so is the review 
of the year’s reading by Harry Hanson. 
In general the book is gossipy, journalistic 
and superficial. Not an essential purchase. 


The history of Atlantis. 
illus. McKay, $3.50. 
913.39 
An attempt to place the study of this lost 
Atlantic island on a scientific basis. The 
author uses the works of Plato and other 
writers as source material, makes a study 
of the geological evidence and draws anal- 
ogies from neighboring lands. Interesting 
work for larger libraries, 


Spence, Lewis. 
n. d. 2388p. 


Spender, J.A. Thechanging East. 1926. 
256p. Stokes, $3. 915 
“A well balanced instructive account of 
contemporary social and political conditions 
in Turkey, Egypt, and India, by an eminent 
Englishman.”-—Booklist. 
See Booklist 23:307 Apr. ’27. 
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Toynbee, Arnold J. and Kirkwood, K. P. 
Turkey. (Modern world) 1927. 329p. 


Scribner, $3. 949.6 

The historical background is traced in the 

3 chapters of Part 1, The revolution of 

1919-22 is treated in Part 2, and Part 3, 

about half the book, is then devoted to The 

new Turkey. Other recent volumes in this 

excellent series are England by Dean Inge, 
and France by Sisley Huddleston. 
See Booklist. 23:306. Apr. ’27. 


Williams, E. T. China, yesterday and 
today. rev.ed. 1927. 664p. Crowell, 
$4.50. 951 


The revisions are not extensive consist- 
ing, with the exception of an added chapter 
on Chinese art, of a few paragraphs to 
bring other chapters up to date. But the 
book as it stands will be found useful at 
this time. For note see A. L. A. Catalog 
1926, 


Biography 


Burbank, Luther and Hall, Wilbur. The 
harvest of the years. 1927. 296p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 921 

Consists of chapters dictated to or dis- 
cussed with Mr. Hall, who did the actual 
writing. Constitutes Mr. Burbank’s scien- 
tific and spiritual autobiography, describ- 
ing the experimental methods by which he 
achieved his results and the philosophical 
conclusions to which they led him. A fas- 
cinating book. Belongs in every library. 


Glaspel, Susan. The road to the temple. 
1927. 445p. illus. Stokes, $8. 921 

As a boy in Iowa George Cram Cook 
dreamed of Greece and in the end he died 
and was buried there, at Delphi. The 
story of his pilgrimage is told by his wife. 
who was his co-worker with the Province- 
town players, and collaborator with him in 
some of the plays. An unusual biography. 


Jensen, Carl Christian. An American 
saga. 1927. 219p. Little, $2.50. 

921 

A Danish immigrant’s story, following his 

boyhood in Norway, adventures at sea and 

as a casual laborer, his marriage, experi- 

ences with a fanatical religious sect, gradu- 

ation from the University of Minnesota, and 

introduction to social work. A _ strikingly 

individual book. Parts appeared in the At- 
lantic. 


Ludwig, Emil. Napoleon, the man of 
destiny. 1926. 707p. illus. Boni 


& Liveright, $5. 921 
A biography that emphasizes the man and 
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his character rather than the military 
genius. Presented vividly, and with con- 
tinental frankness. Eminently readable in 


spite of its great length. A translation from 
the German. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 23:309. Apr. ’27. 


Warren, Louis A. Lincoln’s parentage 
and childhood. 1926. 392p. illus. 
Century, $3.50. 921 


The author has had access to much new 
documentary evidence bearing on the Lin- 
coln and Hanks families and his book is a 
valuable supplement to existing Lincoln 
material. Needed only in larger libraries. 


Fiction 


Ashmun, Margaret. Pa, the head of the 
family. 1927. 265p. Macmillan, $2. 
Old Rufus Barnet remains head of the 
family by virtue of his ownership of the 
farm, and his refusal to deed over a ten-acre 
lot to his granddaughter Mattie on her mar- 
riage leads to scheming complications on the 
part of son and daughter-in-law. Well 
written, with crisp dialog and good charac- 
terizations. 


Byrne, Donn. Brother Saul. 
Century, $2.50. 

A story of Paul of Tarsus which is at once 
absorbing and _ convincing. The _ author’s 
most ambitious undertaking and a_ success- 
ful one. Recommended for any library. 


1927. 487p. 


Chambers, Robert W. The drums of 
Aulone. 1927. 3848p. Appleton, $2. 


One of the author’s historical romances. 
The time is the period of Louis XIV and the 
scenes move from France to the English 
court and finally to Quebec. 


Clarke, Covington. The phantom of 
Paradise valley. 1926. 8319p. Reilly 

& Lee. $1. 
The “phantom” is a mysterious hold-up 


man, for there is mystery as well as adven- 
ture in this western story. Moves rapidly 
and is readable. 


Comstock, Sarah. Speak to the earth. 
1927. 3830p. Doubleday, $3. 

An idealistic treatraent of man in his re- 
lation to the earth. The chief characters 
are a discouraged ex-service man and a lit- 
tie sophisticated waif from the city and the 
scene, described with much realism, is in 
the Dakota Bad Lands. 


De Voto, Bernard. The chariot of fire. 
1926. 3856p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
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A story of the religious fanaticism of the 
frontier. Admirable as a study of religious 
psychology and absorbing too as a story. 
Two girls, Rose and Sue Brashear, are the 
center of interest, one willing to sacrifice 
her lover in devotion to the “prophet,” the 
other defiant of his power. Might be in- 
teresting to compare with Elmer Gantry. 


Hale, Louise Closser. The canal boat 
fracas. 1927. 116p. Holt, $1.75. 


An adventure on a French canal boat, 
with a pleasing love story, is the basis of 
this entertaining novelette. 


Hueston, Ethel. Idle island. 1927. 305p. 
Bobbs, $2. 

Gay Delaine, tired out with the rush of 
New York, seeks only rest on one of the lit- 
tle islands off the Maine Coast. But almost 
immediately she chances onto a mystery and 
after that there is action a plenty. The 
heroine is winning, and the story will hold 
interest. 


Hull, Helen. Islanders. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
Ellen Dacey’s life spans the period be- 
tween the Gold rush of ’49 and the out- 
break of the war in 1914, and always, from 
the time she sees the men of her family ride 
off to California leaving the womenfolk to 
run the farm, she visions women left on 
their little islands while men go off adven- 
turing. In her grand-niece, Anne, she has a 

glimpse of their escape. 


1926. 312p. 


Hunt, Una, Young in the nineties. 
1927. 3138p. Scribner, $2. 

A woman’s story of her remembered girl- 
hood, which happened to be passed in the 
‘nineties, in Washington. A _ pleasant little 
book, very true to the spirit of girlhood. 
Less subjective than the story of the author's 
childhood told several years ago in Una 
Mary. 


Lytle, Horace. Sandy, the story of an 
airdale. 1926. 144p. Appleton, $1.50. 


Where dog stories are called for this book 
may well be added. Older boys will enjoy 
the various adventures of Sandy, which in- 
clude a winter with trappers in the north 
woods and other unusual experiences. 


Niccolls, T. A. The perilous quest. 1927. 
346p. Appleton, $2. 

A well written adventure story, opening in 
Devon in the nineteenth century and shift- 
ing its swiftly moving action to California 
at the lure of gold and to the South seas. 
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Ogden, George W. Short grass. 1927. 


3805p. Dodd, $2. 

The reader is attracted at once by Bill 
Dunham’s lazy drawl, and is wholly won 
when that hero trips up an offensive cow- 
boy and deftly clips off his boot heels with 
an expert shot. A western story of the bet- 
ter sort. 


Peterkin, Julia. Black April. 1927. 316p. 
Bobbs, $2. 


A story of plantation Negroes today, a re- 
markable presentation of Negro psychology 
and superstition into which no white person 
intrudes. Discriminating readers will ap- 
preciate its artistry. 


Undset, Sigrid. The cross. 
Knopf, $3. 

This third volume brings a magnificent 
work to a close. The story of Kristen Lav- 
ransdatter was begun in The bridal wreath 
and continued in The mistress of Husaby. 
Though it is a story of medieval Norway, 
Kristen is as alive as any woman of today. 
The whole constitutes one of the most com- 
plete stories of a woman’s life ever written. 

See Booklist 23:312 Apr. ’27. 


1927. 384p. 


Sylvia Townsend. Mr. For- 
1927. 241p. Vik- 


Warner, 
tune’s maggot. 
ing, $2. 

Whimsical story of a missionary and his 
one convert. By the author of Lolly Wil- 
lowes. 


Warren, Maude Radford. Never give all. 
1927. 3822p. Bobbs, $2. 


Takes an ardent young feminist of the 
early part of the century and follows her 
through the typical experiences of a wom- 
an’s life, down to the time when her own 
children are facing their future. In _ spite 
of compromise and _ disillusionment there 
is something in Teresa that resists defeat. 
A good study of marriage in a transition 
period. Somewhat too long. 


White, William Patterson. Sweet-water 
range. 1927. 3384p. Little, $2. 


Bill Sear is an easy going westerner, in 
love with Jane Ward, but too indolent to 
take life seriously, and fond of a practical 
joke. But he plays one joke too many when 
he directs a coxcomb army pay-master over 
the wrong trail and finds himself held as an 
accomplice in a robbery. A good western 
story, less sensational than many. 


Webster, Henry Kitchell. Philopena. 1926. 


3819p. Bobbs, $2. 
Celia and Cynthia look so exactly alike 
that in their childhood they often exchange 
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places to the mystification of aunts and 
grandparents and to their own delight. 
When they are older and Cynthia agrees to 
assume her sister’s place for a few days it 
turns out to be a more serious matter. An 
entertaining romance. Appeared serially as 
Masquerade. 


Wilkins, Mary E. The best stories of 


Mary E. Wilkins. 1927. 465p. 
Harper, $2. 
A selection of twenty-five stories. Will 


answer as a representation of her work in 
the smaller libraries and may be used to 
call attention to it in others. 


Wren, Percival Christopher. Dew and 


mildew. 1927. 3820p. Stokes, $2. 
A story of India, with a haunted house, 
well sustained atmosphere and a suggestion 
of Kipling’s influence. An earlier novel by 
the author of Beau Geste. 


New Editions 


Beacon Library of fiction classics. Lit- 
tle, $2. 

In this reprint edition the publishers are 
bringing out some of the more popular 
novels by authors represented in Little’s 
Handy Library. Red cloth binding, (rein- 
forced) fair print, although from old plates, 
the original illustrations, ornamental end 


papers. Watch list of titles for replace- 
ments. Those already issued are: 

Balzac. Eugénie Grandet 

Daudet. Tartarin of Tarascon 

Lever. Harry Lorrequer 

Lover. Handy Andy 


Children’s Books 


Banks, Helen Ward. The story of Mex- 
ico. 1926. 4385p. illus. Stokes, $5. 
972 
Includes The Boy’s Prescott, with the later 
history brought down to Calles. The make- 
up is attractive but expensive, and the li- 
brary which already has the The Boy’s 
Prescott, supplemented by Hasbrouck’s 
Cortez to Carranza would not need it. 
See Booklist 23:313 Mar. '27. 


Barton, William E. The great good 
1927. 3138p. illus. Bobbs. 


A matter-of-fact recital of “how the boy 
Lincoln grew to manhood and achieved im- 
mortality,” written in a leisurely fashion, 
bringing in the more intimate facts and in- 
cidents in Lincoln’s life. Told with sim- 
plicity and freshness. 
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Collins, A. Frederick. Boys’ book of 
amusements. 1927. 197p. _ illus. 
Appleton, $2. 793 

Rather miscellaneous in contents, includ- 
ing games, puzzles, conjuring tricks, scien- 
tific amusements, sells and give aways, mas- 
querades, etc. Useful in the small library 
that has little material of the sort. 


Cruse, Amy. The young folk’s book of 
epic heroes. 1927. 318p. illus. 
Little, $2. 398 

A book of valuable stories, some told well, 
others indifferently. Less satisfactory than 

Guerber’s Book of the epic. 


Fairgrieve, James and Young, Ernest. 
Europe and the British isles. 1927. 
479p. illus. Appleton. 914 

The sixth book in a series called Human 
geography by grades. Presents geography 
in relation to man and his environment, is 
readable and should be useful for supple- 
mentary reading or reference work. 


Hinkle, Thomas C. Tawny, a dog of the 
old West. 1927. 2388p. Morrow, 
$1.75. 

A good dog story of the western plains. 
Tawny is born of an outlaw mother and 
spends his babyhood in the wilds. The story 
tells of his winning back to the ways of men. 
A good book to give to readers of Smoky. 


Holland, Rupert S. The rider in the 
green mask. 1926. 288p. illus. 
Lippincott, $2. 


This story of revolutionary days is well 
written and logical, always keeping within 
the bounds of probability. 


Lamprey, L. Days of the builders. 1926. 
3800p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 


The sixth and last volume of the Great 
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days in American history series. Covers the 
period 1898 to the present emphasizing in- 
ventions and industrial and social develop- 
ments. 

See Booklist 23:137 Dec. '26. 


Lynn, Margaret. The land of promise. 
1927. 280p. Little, $2. 

A story of the exciting days in Kansas 
before the Civil War. The heroine, Janet 
Glasgow, is a young girl who plays a part 
in the free soil struggle and the story makes 
good reading for young people. 


Peck, Lora B. Stories east and west. 
1927. 218p. illus. Little, 80c. 398 
Unusual and interesting folk tales retold, 
simply but with good spirit. The make up 
of the book is also commendable. 


Putnam, David B. David goes to Green- 
land. 1926. 167p. illus. Putnam, 
$1.75. 919.8 

The story of David’s experiences as uw 
member of the American Museum Greenland 
expedition. He is a year older in this book 
and tells his story with more confidence. 

See Booklist 23:182 Jan. '27. 


Scott. The uncharted 
3825p. illus. Cen- 


Story, Walter 
island. 1926. 
tury, $1.75. 

A melodramatic story in which a boy, in 
company with a boatload of shipwrecked 
men, finds refuge on an _ uncharted vol- 
canic island. Holds interest and is fairly 
well written. 


Wadsworth, Wallace. 
his great Blue ox. 


Paul Bunyan and 
1926. 238p. 


illus. Doran, $2. 398 
Well told, with something of the spirit of 
Esther Shephard’s version, although more 
elaborated and told as a consecutive narra- 
tive. Bowman. The adventures of Paul 
Bunyan (Century) is sentimentalized and 
written down. 
See Booklist 23:276 Mar. ’27. 
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